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Katharina Blum 


Form and objectivity in Katharina Blum by BILL OVERTON 


A recent article in these pages by Rhys W. Williams firmly locates Heinrich Ball's 
novel The Lost Honour of Katharina Blum in a context of social and political debate in 
West Germany.! Linking the novel to Bdll’s involvement in controversy over the 
Baader-Meinhof terrorist group, Williams argues that it represents BOll’s counter- 
attack on the Bild-Zeitung and even on at least one Government minister. Williams 
does not go as far as Philip Payne, who claims that Béll takes symbolic revenge on the 
newspaper magnate Axel Springer when he has the main character of his novel shoot 
the reporter who has been harassing her.? But the thrust of his argument is that Boll's 
involvement in the controversy, as well as his commitment to the principles he saw at 
stake in it, palpably and perhaps crucially limits the work. However, it is essential to 
recognise the importance not only of the novel's social and political context but of its 
form. BOll’s technique, though often underrated,? carries the central challenge in 
Katharina Blum. 

The novel takes the form of a report on a murder investigation. This is suggested by 
the statement of sources with which it begins, by its division into sections (mainly 
short), by its style, and by its announcement of the facts which provide its starting 
point Katharina Blum’s departure from her flat to the party at which she met the 
supposed terrorist Ludwig Gotten, and her confession four days later to having killed 
Werner Totges, the journalist engaged on her story. Williams claims — a similar point 
is suggested by Payne — that the report is one-sided. ‘What begins’, he says, ‘asa dis- 
passionate account becomes a highly sympathetic and partisan exoneration of 
Katharina’s behaviour’. I propose to show that this view is mistaken and that it mis- 
ses the novel’s central point. 

It is not true that the report begins dispassionately. From the start the reporter's 
tone is often ironic, as in the cryptic comments about the role of Hach in section 1, and 
especially, in section 2, about the activity of the report itself. Here the metaphor 
buried in such words as ‘source’ and ‘channel’ comes to life, with the result that the 
aim of the report is defined, puzzlingly at first, as ‘a kind of drainage or drying up’ 
(eine Art Driinage oder Trockenlegung; the English translation omits the latter term).* 
This, says the reporter, is ‘Clearly a due process of order!’ — a notion instantly 
undermined not only by the exaggerated emphasis but by the association for many 
Germans of the word Ordnung with Nazism. The drainage metaphor calls attention to 
the difficulties in the way of obtaining and directing information (‘there will always 
be stoppages, blockages, siltings .. . and so on’), and to the special character of this 
report. Boll’s language ironically brings together a child’s playing with puddlesand a 
mopping-up operation in the service of social order. He is attacking an objective 
method of reporting (so called), and the covert social control it may be used to exer- 
cise. At the same time, he plays sardonically with views of the artist often associated 
both with that method and with that kind of control - the artist as childish trifler and 
(somewhat contradictorily) as muckraker. The statement ‘Clearly a due process of 
order!’ is offered as an ironic, defiant mock-apology. The writer will employ the pro- 
cedures of investigative reporting, but they won’t necessarily guarantee either the 
objectivity or the authority of the established order. 

The metaphor of drainage suggests that the novel’s central issue is control of 
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information. This is confirmed by the action, in which police and yellow press col- 
laborate to brand Katharina Blum as terrorist and whore. A correct understanding of 
the novel’s subtitle is important. Wie Gewalt entstehen und wohin sie fiihren kann means 
not ‘How violence develops and where it can lead’, as the English version has it, but 
‘How violence can originate and where it can lead’ (my italics). Violence in the 
novel — above all the death of Tétges - results from Katharina’s stigmatisation. It is 
ironic that methods employed to prevent terrorism lead to ‘an act indistinguishable 
in effect from terrorism’, as Williams calls it. Boll adds several parallels. Else Wolster- 
sheim, Katharina’s godmother, becomes an ‘unknown quantity’ thanks to the News. 
Asa result of the paper's attack on herself as well as on Katharina, she develops ‘anti- 
social tendencies’ (55) expressed in resentment against the official guests whom it is 
her job to serve. The Blornas, friends and employers of Katharina, lose by association 
with her their jobs, their standing, and much of their income. The parallel is com- 
pleted when Blorna, furious at lies and ‘malicious insinuations in the News, is only 
restrained by his wife from rigging up Molotov cocktails for the paper’s offices and 
for the home of the friend who has betrayed him. Finally the parallel extends to Got- 
ten. Described in the News as a bank robber and a murderer, the crimes with which he 
is later charged are desertion and theft from the army. These don’t make hima terror- 
ist, though he is in danger of becoming one when the police close in and he foolishly 
joins fire with them. 

Control of information enables whitewashing as well as denigration. Straubleder, 
Blorna’s powerful friend and patron, has made repeated advances to Katharina and 
forced on her the key to his villa — which allowed her to offer the villa toGotten as a 
temporary hideout. Yet, through the influence of his associate Liiding, who has ties 
with the Ministry of the Interior as well as with the News, Straubleder’s role is not 
only suppressed but he is painted as the injured party. Katharina can’t use his name 
in her testimony to account for the unexplained ‘gentleman visitor’ whom the police 
suspect to have been Gotten. This isn’t to protect Straubleder — as Williams, who 
thinks Bdll idealises Katharina, argues. The obvious point is that she doesn’t want to 
give any clue to Gétten’s whereabouts. Ironically, the police already know where 
Gotten is because they have had Katharina’s phone tapped. Reverting to the 
metaphor of drainage, the reporter explains that ‘the amateurishly erected earth wall 
of a subsidiary puddle [i.e. Katharina’s attempt to keep Gotten’s hideout a secret] has 
been breached and the water drawn off and/or caused to flow out before the weak 
retaining wall collapses and all that pressure and tension is drained away’ (25). 

Tapping phones is one of the most effective ways by which information is channel- 
led. Not only does it allow access to conversations which would otherwise be 
privileged, but it is privileged in itself. This becomes clear when the reporter makes a 
‘*technical’” interjection’ (41). The problem is that crucial parts of his evidence, 
derived from the public prosecutor Hach and a few police officers, ‘would never be 
confirmed by or even stated in a court of law’. He continues: ‘Of course, wiretapping 
yields information, but that very information — since the tapping is carried out by 
other than the se ret authorities — not only may not be used in public proceed- 
ings, it may not even be mentioned.’ All this reveals how suspect is the official claim 
to objectivity. In contrast, the reporter has few privileges. He can only study the 
available evidence and try to assess its value. But it should now be clear why he can 
produce neither an official nor a dispassionate report. 

How then does the report work? Its division into fifty-eight sections is determined 
by the separate topics of the investigation, the course taken by the investigation, and 
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by the sources. Discussing the minor sources at the start, the reporter says: ‘their 
respective implication, involvement, relevancy, bias, bewilderment, and testimony 
will all emerge’ (1). This statement is a guide to reading. What must be kept in mind is 
the nature of the sources for each section. Sometimes police transcripts are used. On 
other occasions direct quotation, or a special kind of tone or language, convey the 
flavour of an individual’s speech. Examples may be found in section 37, where 
snatches of homely optimism suggest the idiom of Else Woltersheim; and in section 
38, where Hach’s talk over the telephone with Blorna is given chiefly in free indirect 
speech. But does the reporter colour his account prejudicially? A possible example 
comes in section 34, where a parenthesis reads: ‘any outsider should recognize her 
innocence from the fact that she spoke openly, although not while being questioned, 
about her telephone contacts withGétten!’. Here, however, the context indicates that 
this is Katharina’s protest, not the reporter's, as the parenthesis occurs in a sequence 
of free indirect speech from her conversation with Else Woltersheim (e.g. ‘please, 
please’ just before, and ‘something absolutely revolting’ just afterwards). The words 
can only be Katharina’s, as told to the reporter by her aunt. 

Not only do the different voices in the novel have to be listened for carefully, but 
their importance is central in the use to which Boll puts the form of the report. As an 
assemblage of records and transcripts, the novel resembles a documentary. But what 
Boll has it reveal is the human element which the detachment of ‘objective’ reporting 
can too easily deny. His method is close to Swift's in A Modest Proposal in that the lan- 
guage of objective analysis is used to call attention to what it leaves out. But the irony 
also reveals an unSwiftian compassion, especially when Boll recovers an unexpected 
eloquence from what blocks or impairs communication. The form of the report turns 
out to release what it threatens to confine - the tones and rhythms of the human 
voice, and by extension the whole social and personal life they imply. 

Voices in the novel come through in three main registers. Into his account the 
reporter weaves samples of direct speech, snatches of reported speech, and formal 
statements to the police or a lawyer. Katharina’s first extended contribution is in the 
latter form (15). Of the three it is the most remote, the least personal. Yet even this, 
the outcome of her first day of questioning, suggests a distinct character. The sen- 
tences are short, purposive, and informatively detailed. They are candid and out- 
spoken, creating the impression of an independent, orderly mind. The next part of 
her account is given in direct speech (17). Here a new factor appears in Katharina’s 
extreme care to get the facts right. She will not exaggerate, she is irritatingly precise. 
All this builds up the sense of an individual personality, determined, and either 
pedantically truthful or very much on her guard. A second sample of direct speech 
shows greater spontaneity. Asked about her so-called mystery drives — which are 
odd, given her self-discipline and orderliness - Katharina plainly accounts for them 
to herself for the first time. They stem from a single woman’s vulnerability to 
unwanted advances, solitude, drink, and boredom. BOll has chosen direct speech to 
convey a private revelation. Katharina’s mystery drives help identify the kind of per- 
son she is, and emphasise the limitations of her place in society. Finally, the flavour of 
her individual life comes even more vividly from an example of the third register 
mentioned above. This is the account of Katharina’s intercepted phone call fromGot- 
ten, which the narrator gives in free indirect speech. The effect is to convey the 
rushed informality of unexpected delight: ‘No, no, she was fine, of course she would 
rather be with him and stay with him for ever or at least fora long time, preferably for 
ever and ever, of course, and she would rest up during Carnival and never, never 
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again dance with any other man but him, and never anything but Latin American, 
and only with him, and what were things like where he was?’ (25). Here the danger 
of sentimentality is checked by the slight and natural absurdity of an unplanned, vee- 
ring flow of talk. This passage again underlines the importance of attending to the 
novel's indications of voice. Philip Payne has argued that ‘it is not possible to say 
whether Katharina is telling the truth or not’ because, he claims, the reporter has 
suppressed the evidence of her phone call from Gotten. $ He has overlooked this pas- 
sage, which presents the substance of the call. 

These variations in narrative register point to a link between situation and voice. 
From her first police statement Katharina appears careful; restrained, on her guard. 
She is accused of lacking a sense of humour - but this is after she has had her flat 
searched by armed police, been forced to dress in a stranger's presence, been taken 
out through a crowd of neighbours and photographers, and interrogated for an hour 
and a halt. Direct speech qualifies the impression given by the statement, suggesting 
a greater frankness and also a less planned and accountable life. Finally, free indirect 
speech takes personal confidences on the wing, catching the unpredictable flow of sol- 
icitude, reassurance, and enquiry. Katharina is defined as a different person by her 
intimate talk with Gotten. But not for the police. The official view is reflected ironi- 
cally in the comment that immediately follows. This stiffly refers to similar scenes in 
modern movies and to the ‘seemingly inconsequential chit-chat’ that goes on in talks 
on the phone (25). The investigators can’t accept the admitted improbability that 
Katherina had not met Gotten before. She doesn’t fit the standard behaviour pattern 
of an identikit system of inquiry. 

B6ll uses the document to restore the sense of a personal life which the inves- 
tigators decline to admit. He deploys the written word to bring back the spoken, 
along with the relations and circumstances it implies. This is why the novel ends with 
Katharina’s words rather than the reporter's. Again we meet a statement, but this 
time one written down by herself, in private, for her defence counsel Blorna. Relaxed 
and even colloquial, it tells how she picked up the pistol, waited unavailingly before 
the interview to see what Totges was like, then how he approached her, how she shot 
him, and failing to find remorse, gave herself up to the police officer who had treated her 
kindly before. The statement is from a single viewpoint, the only one available. It can 
probably be trusted because Katharina’s almost pedantic truthfulness has been 
shown elsewhere; also because it has been given in confidence to someone trusted by 
her. But the reporter passes no comment, leaving the judgment to the reader. He also 
leaves undecided the question whether Katharina premeditated the murder. She 
herself finds this unimportant, but what her account conveys most strongly is a sense 
of her experience in being confronted so roughly by the man who has stigmatised 
her. There is no attempt to explain or rationalise the shooting. Instead the account 
suggests that what provoked it was an approach from Tétges that sought to confirm 
the role of whore he had imposed on her. Again the document gives way to an indi- 
vidual voice, the feeling of a moment without time to think but only to react to an 
insult and a threat compounding what she had already suffered from Toétges. 
Nowhere is this sense of situation, of personality, sharper than in the black, bitter 
ee of her thought at the last moment that she is giving him the ‘bang’ he has 
asked for. 

Katharina’s personal testimony can’t be conclusive. But what it disallows is the 
brittle, external view of her offered at times elsewhere, as in section 36: ‘Some people 
think that first article in Thursday’s News did the trick; others regard Friday as the 
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crucial day because that day the News was still stirring up trouble and destroying 
(subjectively, at least) her neighbourhood and the apartment of which she was so 
fond . . . Surely such speculations are idle: she planned the murder and carried it 
out — and that’s that! Without a doubt something in her “came to a head” - the 
statements of her former husband particularly upset her, and we can be certain that 
the contents of the Sunday News, if not actually the trigger, must have had a far from 
soothing effect on her.’ Selection of idiom is difficult for a translator here, as the style 
of the original German swings between the analyst’s cool air (subjectiv jedenfalls) and 
the flippancy of casual gossip (geniigt habe, und damit basta!, ‘gesteigert hat’; translated 
respectively as ‘did the trick’, ‘and that’s that’, and ‘ ‘came to a head” ’). Nor is the 
reader permitted the forensic approach of the novel’s start, where the reporter says: 
‘an explanation will emerge as to why someone as intelligent and coo]-headed as 
Blum not only planned the murder but also carried it out and, at the critical 
moment — one which she herself had engineered — not only seized the pistol but put 
it to use’ (6). It is these detached, reductive views that the report steadily disqualifies. 
People, it suggests, don’t have to accept reinforcement of prejudice or stereotype 
unthinkingly. Civil servants tapping phones needn't do so without question. Police 
officers may show humanity as well as authority. A writer doesn’t have to be con- 
fined by the conventional impersonality of the report. Only an object can be objec- 
tive, after all. When Boll imitates the languages of bureaucracy or journalism he 
prompts recall of what they deny. There’s a choice between personal responsibility 
and the detachment of someone who’s only doing a job, someone who passively 
absorbs what the News has to tell. 

The reporter does of course convey his view of what the inquiry reveals. That view 
is implicit from the beginning in his irony, and it is most explicit in section 57 where 
he writes: ‘Here is a young woman, cheerfully, almost gaily, going off to a harmless 
little private dance, and four days later she becomes (since this is merely a report, not 
a judgement, we will confine ourselves to facts) a murderess, and this, if we examine 
the matter closely, because of newspaper reports’. Rhys Williams would question a 
passage such as this, but if we are dealing with a report and not a judgement then it 
must be capable of confirmation. That it can be confirmed may be shown from all that 
has gone before. The reporter has drawn his conclusion from the evidence available. 
Already the authorities have agreed that Katharina is no terrorist. Hach, the public 
prosecutor, has asked for his sympathies to be conveyed to her, and has indicated 
that nothing damaging for her had shown up during Gotten’s interrogation (44). 

But if it is not true either that the report is (even at the beginning) dispassionate, or 
that it should have been dispassionate in the circumstances, it is also not true that the 
reporter shows bias. On the contrary, he maintains his commitment to the canons of 
judicious inquiry. He compromises neither his authority as an investigator nor, 
equally important, his humanity. Katharina naa from his account as a complex 
but not an exemplary character. The reader may find a girlish idealism in her eager 
confidence that Gotten is ‘the One who was to come’ (26), and a nature too little pre- 
pared to accommodate. Katharina’s stiff independence, her singleminded logic, and 
her disinclination to show emotion make her a figure to respect but not to idealise. 
She does after all shoot Tétges, whatever the provocation to violence. Unlike his 
equivalent in Béll’s previous novel, Group Portrait with Lady, the reporter doesn’t 
become involved in the action or with any of the characters. Instead, Blorna’s emo- 
tional attachment to Katharina is subjected to irony. The reporter shows himself 
equally scrupulous in assessing evidence. He stresses that neither the substance nor 
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the origin of an insulting question said to have been put to Katharina has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt (12). The same care appears in his account of the Blornas’ quar- 
rel with Straubleder, where the word ‘allegedly’ is repeated, and italicised, twice 
(40). Again, the reporter insists on the word ‘claimed’ (also italicised) when discus- 
sing the question whether Totges did in fact interview Katharina’s mother (43). Nor 
will he permit sensationalism. ‘Away with the blood’, he declares (7). Later he 
refuses to describe Katharina’s meeting with Tétges: ‘We assume there is no more to 
be said concerning the “interview”. The outcome is known. (See page 9.)’ (49). 

If BOli’s reporter can be established as reliable, there are still other possible objec- 
tions to the novel. One of these is the question whether what Boll makes happen is 
convincing. I think that it is, and that it is made so partly by the novel’s vivid circums- 
tantial detail and partly by the form of the report. Here authenticity isn’t just 
documentary, even allowing for Bdll’s striking development of the form. It is also a 
question of style. The comments on the death of Tétges, for instance, avoid both the 
sensationalism of the News and the detachment of an ‘objective’ account. By calling 
attention to ‘certain colour effects’ (3), and by comparing the effects of a pistol and a 
spray gun, Boll transcends the impersonality of the report without falling into a jour- 
nalistic horror. The relation between the novel and its immediate setting is another 
and a more complex matter. Williams can only say that Boll ‘crucially simplified the 
issue’ because he himself defines the issue as conflict between terrorism and estab- 
lished order. That definition is too limited, and I don’t think Béll would accept it fora 
moment. What Béll makes central is control of information by the administration and 
media. There is nothing ambiguous about his position, as he has consistently 
deplored violence of all kinds. 

Katharina Blum isn’t to be confused with Volker Schléndorff’s film, which spares 
few opportunities for dramatic embellishment. The novel obtains its authority from 
the strength and coherence of Boll’s insight into the dangers not simply of sensational 
journalism but of investigative methods whose objectivity is more apparent than 
real. Highly condensed, the novel creates a very specific sense of place, presentness, 
and character. It is a brilliant stroke to have the story take place against the back- 
ground of Carnival. This not only locates it concretely and supplies a fixed time scale, 
but produces bizarre images of policemen and journalists in disguise and an ironic 
contrast in that Katharina, who shows little interest in the festivities, is taken for 
questioning at the very time when they would officially start. Boll has praised Sol- 
zhenitsyn for finding ‘credibility’ in ‘detail’.7 Using ina radically new way the form of 
documentary, this is what he achieves in Katharina Blum. For, most of all, the novel 
triumphantly converts to its own purposes the peculiarly depersonalised languages 
of modern life, whether the ‘objective’ style of the report or the idioms of journalese 
or cinema. Boll infiltrates the methods of a false objectivity to show their limitations 
and then turn them against itself. These methods inform a novel whose significance 
cannot ~ for all its particularity — be limited to WestGermany. The controversy it has 
stirred up testifies to the powerfully disconcerting effect with which Béll turned the 
techniques ot apparent objectivity inside out. 
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Katharina Blum: a reply by RHYsS w. WILLIAMS 


Since Bill Overton takes as his point of departure a criticism of my article on Katharina 
Blum, it is appropriate for me to reply briefly to his arguments. Fundamentally our 
disagreement concerns the quality of the work: I have expressed some misgivings 
about Boll's methods; he, as his comparison of Béll’s technique to Swift's is, I 
imagine, intended to indicate, has no such doubts. His perceptive analysis of the 
styles and registers of the story certainly reveals some of the qualities of B6ll’s writing 
which have long been appreciated by his enormous readership, but his article does 
nothing to allay my doubts about Boll's involvement in the narrative. I should like to 
make three points. 

(1) As far as the idealisation of Katharina is concerned, I remain unconvinced by 
BillOverton’s strictures, I have already cited a number of motifs which link Katharina 
to her namesake, St Catherine of Alexandria. St Catherine is, according to legend, the 
spouse of Christ, who appeared to her in a dream and gave her a ring which she kept 
for the rest of her life. The choice of the name Gotten for Katharina’s lover invokes 
this association, as does her statement. ‘Mein Gott, er war es eben, der da kommen 
soll’, which Leila Vennewitz, in an effort to bring out the biblical allusion, translates 
as: ‘He was simply the One who was to come’, an echo of John the Baptist’s question 
to Jesus: ‘Bist du, der da kommen soll?’ (Art thou he that should come?). The whole 
matter of Straubleder’s mysterious ring may well have been suggested to Boll by the 
legend. Overton makes no attempt to account for the biblical language which is 


